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Midlothian. For each familiar figure represents the end of a
protracted process, in which time, growth, and circumstances
have profoundly modified its original outline; and sound
characterisation demands that we should travel with them
through each stage of the long journey.

No figure of the past requires this recognition more than
Queen Victoria. It is so tempting to simplify the facts by
rendering her in a single formula, to portray one small,
unchanging figure which remains the same from the first
summer dawn at Kensington to the last thundering salutes
of her triumphant Jubilees. But nothing could be more
fallacious, since few persons ever underwent more sweeping
changes in the course of a long lifetime. Mr. Creevey's
little Vic blushing profusely and consumed with laughter in
the gay, preposterous decor of the Pavilion, at Brighton is
barely recognisable in the sober outline of Prince Albert's
wife. That was her first transformation; but there were
more to follow. For that matron of progressive principles
and strictly constitutional virtues was presently to vanish
in the effulgence of a more incalculable figure, of the Queen-
Empress before whom Disraeli swept his deepest bows.
Here was another Queen Victoria, in whom Lord Melbourne
would scarcely have known his pupil and Prince Albert
might have been, hard put to it to recognise his consort.
Something had changed her utterly; and she emerged from
the metamorphosis with a full equipment of new feelings
and opinions appropriate to her more imperial role. That
transformation was, perhaps, her last. The years passed
over her; but Queen Victoria remained much as Lord
Beaconsfield had left her, until age modified his product into
the venerable figure of her Jubilees, to be the impressive
object of an Empire's worship and, presently, of the world's
mourning.

One must not press the point too1 far.   For there were
elements of character, as of physique, recurring through the